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Serious Considerations. 


Fxtron-Crrrzxs, 


THE time is drawing near, when you will 
be called to give your voice in the election of a 
Preſident. In the exerciſe of this important pri- 
vilege, it will be granted, that great deliberation 
is neceſſary; and that upon the choice of a ſuitable 
perſon depends, under Divine Providence, the proſ- 
perity of our nation. A few conſiderations, there- 
fore, will be received by you with candour, and al- 
lowed all the weight to which you may think them 
entitled. The writer of them has neither held, nor 
does he expect ever to hold any office under govern- 
ment; he means not to be an advocate for any 
particular man; he is not actuated by a mere re- 
gard to the political principles of any party; but, 
if his heart deceive him not, by a ſincere deſire 
for the public welfare. 


IT is well underſtood that the Honorable 
Thomas Jefferſon is a candidate for the Chief 
Magiſtracy of the United States, and that a number 
of our citizens will give him all their ſupport. I 
would not preſume to dictate to you 20 ought to 
be Preſident, but entreat you to hear with patience 
my reaſons why he ought not. 


To the declarations of difintereſtedneſs and 
ſincerity already made, I think it proper to add, 
that I have no perſonal reſentment whatever againſt 
Mr. Jefferſon, and that it is with pain I oppoſe 
him; that I never was in his company, and would 
hardly know him ; that I honor him as holding a 
high office in government; that I admire his ta- 
lents, and feel grateful for the ſervices which he 
has been inſtrumental in rendering to his country ; 
and that my objection to his being promoted to 
the Preſidency is founded ſingly upon his diſbelief 
of the Holy Scriptures ; or, in other words, his 
rejection of the Chriſtian Religion and open 
profeſſion of Deiſm. 


NoTwiTHSTANDING the general character of 
Mr. Jefferſon, and the proofs of his Deiſtical prin - 
ciples which have been partly publiſhed, at differ- 
ent times, there are ſome who {till doubt ; or, if 
they admit the truth, are diſpoſed to fay that he is 
no worle than his opponents. Whether he is 
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worſe or not will be ſhown hereafter. When the 
ſpirit of party is ſo violent as we have ſeen it in 
this country, and the vileſt calumnies have been 
propagated reſpecting the beſt characters, it is not 
ſurpriſing that the reports which are circulated 
ſhould be received with caution, eſpecially when 
there is not ready acceſs to the higheſt and moſt 
infallible ſources of information. I ſhall endeavour 
in this addreſs, to preſent to your view the collect- 
ive evidence of Mr. Jefferſon's principles as to 
religion, and ſhow you why ſuch a man ought not 
to be honored and entruſted with the office of 
chief magiſtrate. This I hope to do principally 
from Mr. Jefferſon's own writings, and in ſuch a 
manner that neither he or any of his friends ſhall 
be able juſtly to charge me with the leaſt miſre- 
pteſentation. 5 2885 


Bs IDEs the publications acknowledged by a 
man, ſome dependence may be fairly placed upon 
his general character, and his converſation as rela- 
ted by men of intelligence and veracity. The 
world is ſeldom miſtaken as to a man's talents and 
moral principles; and we ſafely rely upon reſpecta- 
ble teſtimony, The avowal, therefore, of ſenti- 
ments in converſation which ſhall be related, can- 
not be doubted, from the nature of the authority ; 
and our belief will be ſtrengthened when this is 
viewed in connection with the written evidence. 
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In the work of Mr. Jefferſon, entitled ““ Note: 
& on the flate of Virginia,“ what he ſays on the ſub- 
je& of the deluge, is a clear proof of his diſreſpect 
for divine revelation. He oppoſes the opinion, 
that the ſhells found on the tops of high mountains 
ought to be conſidered as a proof of an univerſal 
deluge. He endeavours to ſhow, that if the whole 
contents of the atmoſphere were water, the lands 
could be overflowed to the height of 525 feet only, 
and that in Virginia this would be a very ſmall 
proportion even of the champaign country. He 
rejects a ſecond opinion, that * the bed of the 
ce ocean, has, by ſome great convulſion of nature, 
« been heaved to the heights at which we now 
<«. find ſhells and other remains of marine animals.“ 
He rejects likewiſe a third ſolution ſuggeſted by 
Voltaire.—“ There is a wonder,“ ſays Mr. Jeffer- 
ſon, «© ſomewhere; is it greateſt on this branch of 
c the dilemma, on that which ſuppoſes the exiſt- 
& ence of a power, of which we have no evidence 
cin any other caſe ; or on the firſt, which requires 
& us to believe the creation of a body of water, 
© and its ſubſequent annihilation? The three 
„ hypotheſes are equally unſatisfactory, and we 
© muſt be contented to acknowledge, that this 
« great phenomenon is as yet unſolved. Igno- 
© rance is preferable to error; and he is leſs 
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5 remote from the truth who believes nothing, 
5 than he who believes what is wrong,” * 


Lz it be remarked here, that could Mr. 
Jefferſon ſound, what he thought evidence, that 
the waters had ever covered the higheſt mountains, 
he would have admitted that ſolution as to the 
ſhells ; but he attempts to ſhow the improbability 
ot ſuch a quantity of water being produced, and 
conſequently diſcredits the ſacred hiſtory. The 
account given by the inſpired writer, is, „All 
5 the fountains of the great deep were broken up, 
and the windows of heaven were opened, and 
5 the rain was upon the earth forty days and forty 
* nights. And the waters prevailed exceedingly 
e upon the earth; and all the high hills that were 
ee under the whole heaven were covered. Fifteen 
„ cubits upwards did the waters prevail; and 
& the mountains were covered.” F Moles mentions 
two cauſes of the deluge ; the fountains of the great 
deep were broken up, and the windows of heaven 


— 


* Page 28, to p. 31.—The edition which I use is that printed 
in Philadelphia, 1788. Mr. oe has published, so late as 
the present ycar, an appendix to this work; but it relates 
wholly to the murder of Logan's family. There is not a re- 


traction of, or even an apology for any of his sentiments, though 
he knows they have been repeatedly censured. 


Genesis vii. 11, 12, 19, 20. 
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were opened; but Mr. Jefferſon does not fo much 
as name this old phitoſopher, while he indirectly 
denies the facts, or, like other infidels, cannot 
ſtill get water enough to cover the mountains. 
Even a miracle is not ſufficient with him, or rather 
his faith is too weak to receive a miracle. Requires 
ws, ſays he, to believe the creation of a body of water 
and its ſubſequent annihilation. He is at liberty to 
philoſophize if he pleaſes, on the cauſes of the 
deluge; it is not my buſineſs at preſent (and I 
beg that it may be remembered) to refute his 
principles; but only to ſhow their incoaſiſtency 
with the Holy Scriptures. I am not called then 
to controvert his poſitions, that ignorance is pre- 
ferable to error, and that he is leſs remote from the 
truth who believes nothing, than he who believes 
what is wrong ; but! will be permitted to ſay, that 
it is ſafeſt for him to believe the Moſaic account 
of the deluge, though he ſhould never find out a 
ſatisfactory ſolution ; yea, though he ſhould adopt 
a Wrong one. 


AGAIN, upon the queſtion, Whence the firſt 
inhabitants of America originated ? Mr. Jefferſon 
is of opinion, that there are among the Indians a 
great variety of languages radically different, and 
from this circumſtance, he argues the impoſſibility 
of their having emigrated from Aſia, His words 
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are, Arranging them under the radical ones to 
« which they may be palpably traced, and doing 
the ſame by thoſe of the red men of Aſia, there 
will be found probably, twenty in America, for 
<« one in Aſia, of thoſe radical languages, ſo called, 
&© becauſe if they were ever the ſame, they have 
& Joſt all reſemblance to one another. A ſepara- 
<« tion into dialects may be the work of a few ages 
cc only, but for two dialects to recede from one 
another till they have loſt all veſtiges of their 
% common origin, muſt require an immenſe courſe 
« of time; perhaps not leſs than many people give 
« to the age of the earth. A greater number of 
“ thoſe radical changes of language having taken 
« place among the red men of America, proves 
s them of greater antiquity than thoſe of Aſia.““ 
I will not aſk him here, what time he gives to the 
age of the earth? Whether he believes the ſcrip- 
ture chronology ? Or, whether he believes the 
earth to be fourteen thouſand years old, judging 
by the lavas in the neighbourhood of Mount Etna ? 
Whether he depends moſt on the authority of 
Moſes, or of Canonico Recupero?f What I wiſh 
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* Page 108. 


+ This man has been engaged in writing the history of 
Mount Etna. He has discovered a lava which, he. says, must 
have flowed from the mountain at least fourteen thousand years 
ago. The Bishop of the Diocese advised him to take care not 


to make his mountain older than Moses. I bave not heard the 
188 le. 
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to be remarked is, that if the Indians did not emi- 
grate from Aſia, and are even of greater antiquity 
than the Aſiatics, then the opinion is inſin uated 
that they are a diſtinct race of men originally cre- 
ated and placed in America, contrary to the ſacred 
hiſtory that all mankind have deſcended from a 
ſingle pair. This was the opinion of Lord Kames, 
and is ſupported by the ſame argument of a variety 
of languages, in his Sketches of the hiſtory of 
Man.“ This is evidently the opinion of Mr. Jef. 
ferſon; an opinion repugnant to ſacred hiſtory, to 
the expreſs declaration of the apoſtle, that God 
* hath made of one blood all nations of men for 
„ to dwell on all the face of the earth, and ſtrik- 
ing at the root of the plan of ſalvation revealed in 
the goſpel. To whom is the goſpel to be preached ? 
To the poſterity of Adam only. To thoſe of whom 
Adam was the natural and federal head. Salvation 
is purchaſed, and can be offered to no other race. 
As in Adam all die, even ſo in Chriſt ſhall all be 
© made alive. The firſt man Adam was made a 
living ſoul, the laſt Adam was made a quicken- 
„ing ſpirit.” f. | . 


* Sec an excellent Essay on the causes of the variety of 
complexion and figure in the human species. To which are added, 
Strictures on Lord Kames' discourse on the original diversity of 
mankind, By the Rev. Dr. Samuel S. Smith. This work has 
justly acquired reputation in. America and Europe, and has been 
translated into several languages. 


1 Cor. xv. 22, 45. 
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- Every doubt will be removed as to the ſenti- 


ment of Mr. Jefferſon, when we conſider what he 
aſſerts more plainly reſpecting the negroes. After 
mentioning ſome diſtinctions between them and the 
white people, he ſays, There are other phyſical 
* diſtinctions proving a difference of rate.“ He 
makes the blacks inferior to the whites in reaſon 
and imagination. He profeſſes to take his exam- 
ples not in Africa, but among the blacks born in 
this country, and who have enjoyed conſiderable 
advantages. He denies © that their inferiority is 
© the effect merely of their condition of life” ſays, 
that they improve by mixture with the whites ; 
compares them with the Roman flaves who excel- 
led in arts and ON; but who' «were of the 
e race of whites ;” and after a long diſcuſſion of 
the ſubje&, concludes in this ſingular manner. 
« advance it therefore as a ſuſpicion only, that 
the blacks, whether originally a diſtin& race, or 
& made diſtin&t by time and circumſtances, are 
« inferior to the whites in the endowments both of 
« body and mind. It is not againſt experience to 
<« ſuppoſe, that different ſpecies of the ſame 
„ genus, or varieties of the fame ſpecies, may pol- 
<« ſeſs different qualifications. Will not a lover of 
natural hiſtory then, one who views the grada. 
„tions in all the races of animals with the eye of 
e philoſophy, excuſe an effort to Keep thoſe in the 
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& department of man as diſtinct as nature has form- 
& ed them?“ “ 5 


Can any man now doubt of Mr. Jefferſon's 
real opinion, and of that opinion being directly 
oppoſite to divine revelation ? In his conclufion 
he betrays, like a true infidel, an inconſiſtency 
with himſelf, Having laboured to point out phy- 
fical and moral diſtinctions between the Whites 
and the Blacks, he advances it at laſt “ as a 
ce ſuſpicion only,“ that the latter were inferior to 
the former; having expreſsly aſſerted, that the 
diſtinctions mentioned, © prove a difference of race,” 
now he modeſtly conveys the doubt, „whether 
originally a diſtin race, or made diſtin& by 
* time and circumſtances.” Would a man who 
believes in a divine revelation even hint a ſuſpicion 
of this kind ? The laſt ſentence, however, though 
curious, is clear enough as to Mr. Jefferſon's real 
ſentiment. It ſeems that he views his diſcuſſion as 
< an effort to keep thoſe in the department of man 
6 as diſtin as nature has formed them,“ and he 
prays to be excuſed. . Obſerve that he pleads only 
for a depariment, a diſtinft one. Will the philoſo- 
pher promiſe, if we indulge him, not to uſe his 
arguments hereafter in favor of theOurang Outang? 


— 


N * Page 147 to P · 154. 
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of colour, ſhape, and ſize, to fit up numerous 
other departments? The matter is too ſerious to 
jelt with. Sir, we excuſe. you not! You have 
degraded the blacks from the rank which God 


hath given them in the ſcale of being! You have 


advanced the ſtrongeſt argument for their ſtate of 
ſlavery ! You have inſulted human nature! You 
have contemned the word of truth and the mean 
of ſalvation! And, whether you will excuſe vs or 


not, we exclude you, in your preſent belief, from 


any department among Chriſtians ! 


Touch the ſentiment of Mr. Jefferſon is 
evident enough to every attentive reader, yet it 
may not be amiſs to know the light in which it is 
underſtood in Europe. The Monthly Reviewers 
in London, in reviewing his Notes, ſay, It is 
& obſervable, that the Virginians, ſoon after the 
„ affertion of Independence, appointed a committee 
* to reviſe their code of laws, and though the 
% emancipation of negroe ſlaves, entered into the 
plan of reformation, yet the idea of their being 
<« an inferior ſpecies of the human genus, govern- 
« ed their regulations.” After quoting the whole 
paſſage reſpecting the Blacks, they add, We recol- 
C le a tract relating tothe ſugar trade, written in the 
name of John Gardner Kemys, eſq. a Jamaica 


Will he engage not to trouble us, by the varieties 
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e planter, in which the ſame argument was ex 
ce tended, by an appeal to facts, to connecting the 
<* negroes with the Ourang Outang.““ This latter 
writer endeavoured “ to prove that many negroes 
are connected in blood with the Ourang Outang, 
c. and that the importation of them contributed to 
t“ humanize the deſcendants of brutes.“ f 


Uyron a plan propoſed for the inſtitution of 
ſchools in the ſtate of Virginia, Mr. Jefferſon ſays, 
| . «Inſtead of putting the Bible and Teſtament into 
* the hands of children, at an age when their 
« judgments are not ſufficiently matured for religi- 
„ ous inquiries, their memories may here be ſtored 
| © with the moſt uſeful facts from Grecian, Roman, 
<< European and American hiſtory. The firſt 
elements of morality too may he inſtilled into 
„their minds; ſuch as, when farther developed 
< as their judgments advance in ſtrength, may 
< teach them how to work out their own greateſt 
„ happineſs, &c.”*j He mentions the Bible at laſt ; 


— — — 


» Vol. 78, p. 379. 


In justice to Mr. Jefferson, it must be said that he is an 
advocate for theemancipation of the blacks ; though unhappily, 
he has raised one of the greatest obstacles, by denying them to 
be the same species with the whites, | 


1 5 
for what purpoſe is eaſily ſeen. When the deluge 
and the origin of the blacks are under diſcuſſion, 


we do not hear a word about it. Moſes is treated 
as an hiſtorian utterly unworthy of his notice. 


I nave heard objections made to the Bible as 
a ſchool-· book, but never for the -reaſon here given. 
A large part of the Bible conſiſts of hiſtory, or is 
a relation of facts; and one would think that the 
minds of children are as equal to theſe as to any 
other; and that they would be more uſeful to them 
than the facts contained in profane hiſtory. The 
Bible is the moſt ancient, and the only authentic 
hiſtory in the world. Mr. Jefferſon admits that 
<« the firſt elements of morality may be inſtilled 
cc into the minds of children.” Why not the firſt 
elements of religion, which are the foundation of 
all ſound morality ? Are the minds of children ma- 
tured for the one, and not for the other? He has 
not told us when it is proper to teach them a little 
religion; and how we may prevent, in the mean 
time, irreligious principles. Indeed we hear no 
more about religion or the bible ; nor does he think 
it neceſſary, for thele elements of morality may 
teach them how to work out their own greateſt hap- 
pineſs. If this be not a deiſtical education, I know 
not what is. Had he prized the bible, and been 
properly acquainted with its contents, he would 


r6 
have known that the facts related in that book arè 
the moſt ancient, the moſt authentic, the moſt in- 
tereſting, and the moſt uſeful in the world; that 
they are above all others level to the capacities of 
children, calculated to impreſs their tender minds, 


and form them to live to God, to their country, 
and to themſelves. 


Arrzx what has been produced, who can 
refuſe his belief of what I ſhall now relate? When 
the late Rev. Dr. John B. Smith reſided in Virgi- 
nia, the famous Mazze1 happened one night to 
be his gueſt. Dr. Smith having, as uſual, aſſem- 
bled his family for their evening devotions, the 
circumſtance occaſioned ſome diſcourſe on religion, 
in which the Italian made no ſecret of his infidel 
principles. In the courſe of converſation he re- 
marked to Dr. Smith, Why, your great philo- 
« ſopher and ſtateſman, Mr. Jefferſon, is rather 
ce farther gone in infidelity than I am;” and 
related, in confirmation, the following anecdote ; 
that as he was once riding with Mr. Jefferſon, he 
expreſſed his © ſurpriſe that the people of this 
© country take no better care of their public 
“e buildings.” © What buildings?“ exclaimed 
Mr. Jefferſon. * Is not that a church?” replied 
he, pointiug to a decayed edifice. * Yes,” anſwer- 
ed Mr. Jefferſon. I am aſtoniſhed,” ſaid the 
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other, © that they permit it to be in ſo ruinous 3 
* condition.” * 1 is good enough,” rejained Mr, 
Jefferſon, ** for him that was born in a manger / !” 
Such a contemptuous fling at the bleſſed Jeſus, 
could iflue from the lips of no other than a deadly 
foe to his name and his caule.* 


THERE is another paſſage in Mr. Jefferſon's 
Notes which requires the moſt ſerjous attention. 
In ſhowing that civil rulers ought not to interfere 
with the rights of conſcience, and that the legitimate 
powers of government extend to ſuch acts only as 
arę injurious to others, he ſays, It does me no in- 
« ;ury for my neighbour to ſay there are twenty gods, 
or no god, It neither picks my pocket, nor 
<« breaks my leg. The whole paſſage is written 
with a great degree of ſpirit. It is remarkable for 
that conciſeneſs, perſpicuity and force which cha- 
racterize the ſtyle of Mr. Jefferſon. Some have 
ventured, from the words I have quoted, to bring 
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This story I had from Dr. Smith more than once, aud 
he told it te, Lkagw not how many. I applied to one gentle- 
man, who ILknew had heard 1 it — Dr. Smith, and we 
in the relation. There is no possibility of contradicting it, 
except hy the improbable gupposition that Mpagei told fb, 
f right false ha Dr. Smith was one of © most faithfu 
2calbus, and succestful ministers in His 


memory will 'ong de D de we * 
t Ege 1469. 2 a 
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even the charge of atheiſm againſt him. This is a 
high charge, and it becomes us carefully to examine 
the ground upon which it reſts. Though the 
words themſelves, their connection, and the deſign 
for which they are introduced may be infufficient 
to ſupport it, yet there are concurrent circumſtan- 
ces to be taken into conſideration, and which will 
fix at leaſt a ſuſpicion. Theſe circumſtances are, 
the general diſregard of religious things, the aſſoci- 
ates at home and correſpondents abroad, and the 
principles maintained in converſation. With theſe 
things I am not ſo well acquainted as many. I 
ſhall only mention what paſſed in converſation be- 
tween Mr. Jefferſon and a gentleman of diſtinguiſh- 
ed talente and ſervices, on the neceſlity of religion 
to government. The gentleman inſiſted that ſome 
religious faith and inſtitutions of worſhip, claiming 
a divine origin, were neceſſary to the order and peace 
of ſociety. Mr. Jefferſon ſaid that he differed widely 
from him, and that © he wiſhed to ſee a govern- 
<< ment in which no religious opinions were held, 
4 and where the ſecurity for property and ſocial 
order reſted entirely upon the force of the laws.“ 
Would not this be a nation of Atheiſts? Is it not 
natural, after the free declaration of ſuch a ſenti- 
ment, to ſuſpe& the man himſelf of Atheiſm? Could 
one who is impreſſed with the exiſtence of a God, 
the Creator, Preſerver, and Governor of all things, 
to whom we are under a law and accountable ; and 
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the inſeparable connection of this truth with the 
ſocial order and the eternal happineſs of mankind, : 
expreſs himſelf in this manner? 


PuTTiNG-the moſt favorable conſtruction upon 
the words in the Notes, they are extremely repre- 
henſible. Does not the belief influence the prac- 
tice? How then can it be a matter of indifference 
what a man believes? The doctrine that a man's. 

life may be good, let his faith be what it may, is 
contradictory to reaſon and the experience.of man- 
kind. It is true that a mere opinion of my neigh- 
bour will do me no injury, Government cannot 
regulate, or.puniſh it. The right of private opinion 
is inalienable. But let my neighbour once per- 
ſuade himſelf that there is no God, and he will ſoon 
pick my pocket, and break not only my leg but 
my neck.. If there be no God, there is no law; 
no future account; government then is the ordi- 
nance of man only, and we cannot be. ſubject for 
| conſcience fake. No colours can paint the horrid: 
effects of ſuch a principle, and the deluge of miſe- 
nies with which it. would overwhelm: the human, 
race. as 


How. ſtrongly ſoever Mr. Jefferſon may reaſon. 
againſt-the- puniſhment by law of erroneous opini- 
ons, even of. atheiſm, they are not the leſs frightful 


and dangerous in their confequerices. He admits 
the propriety of rejecting the teſtimony of an 
atheiſt in a court of jaſtice, and of fixing a ſtigma 
upon him. Juſt ſuch a ſtigma the United States 
ought to fix upon himſelf. Though neither the 
conſtitution, nor any law forbids his election, yet 
the public opinion ought to diſqualify him. On 
account of his diſbelief of the Holy Scriptures, 
and his attempts to diſcredit them, he ouplit to be 
rejected from the Preſidency. No profeffed deiſt, 
be his talents and acquirements what they may, 
ought to be promoted to this place by the ſuffra- 
ges of a Chriſtian nation. The greater his talents 
and the more extenſive his acquirements, the 
greater will be his power and the more extenſive 
his influence in poiſoning mankind. | 


Sort of the friends of Mr. Jefferfon, being 
aſhamed that he ſhould be reputed an infidet and 
wiſhing that he had a little rekgion, were it ever ſo 
lictle, whiſper that he is a ſort of a Chriſtian; Ra- 
ther than give him up, they hint that he is as good a 
chriſtian as Dr. Prieſtley, or theteabouts. I ſhall 
not diſpute a moment whether he is as good as Dr. 
Prieſtley, or Dr. Prieſtley as bad as him; but aſk 
for the proofs of his profeſſing chriſtianity in any 

| ſhape. How dots he ſpend the Lord's day? Is he 
known to worſhip with any denvmmativn of chtiſ. 
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tians? Where? When? How often? Though go- 

ing to church is no certain ſign of a man not being 
an infidel, any more than his pretending a regard 
for the chriſtian religion in his writings, yet a total 
or habitual negle& of public worſhip, muſt be ad- 
mitted as a ſtrong proof againſt him. That wretch 

Voltaire partook of the ſacrament of the ſupper, 
while he blaſphemed Chriſt, and erideavoured, with 
the malice of a devil, to extirpate his religion from 
the earth. Hume; Kames, Gibbons, and many 
infidels pretended a regard for divine revelation, 
while they ſought indireQly and ſecretly to deſtroy 
its credibility. I have exhibited proofs of Mr. 
Jefferſon's infidelity. I wait for the proofs that he 
is as good as even Dr. Prieſtley, which will be fill 

bad enough ; and I ſhall exceedingly rejoice if any 

man ſhould be able to prove him better. 


LzT me aſk your attention fatther, while T 
briefly point out the effects which the election of 
| Mr. Jefferſon would produce. 


1. Ir would give us an unfavorable character 
with foreign nations. We are as yet a young 
nation, under a government recently formed; and 
it is of confiderable importance that we obtain 
reſpe& and eonfidence abroad; There are now 
jealouſies of us entertained, and reproaches caſt 
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upon us. Two nations with whom we are moſt 
connected and from whom we have the moſt to- 
fear, carefully watch us, and, will condu& toward. 
us according to the opinion which they have of us.. 
We have nothing to fear from either of them, if. 
we ſhow a proper ſpirit, deal juſtly with all, and 
reverence the commands of the Moſt High. I, 
devoutly pray that we may have no connection. 
with any nation farther than is neceſſary for the. 
purpole of commerce ; and that we may boaſt only: 
of being AMERICANS. | 


SoME may ſuppoſe that by 5 election of Mr. 
Jefferſon we will pleaſe the French nation. Were 
this true, ſtill it would be a queſtion, whether it 
18 prudent to do this, without neceſſity, at the riſk 
of diſpleaſing another nation. But the truth is, 
in my opinion, that by his election, America would 
expoſe herſelf to the juſt deriſion of both. My blood 
mounts, when I think for a moment of either 
Britiſh or French giving my country a Preſident. 
I deſpiſe their threats, and I ſuſpect their careſſes. 
Let them mind their own buſineſs. I will pleaſe 
myſelf, and take care of my own concerns. How 
deſirable ſoever a reputation with them may be, 
unleſs it is founded on a regard to God and our 
country, it cannot be ſolid and laſting. | 


2% 

Wrar would be the natural reflections of 
foreigners, were Mr. Jefferſon” our Preſident ? 
Would they not ſay? © Either the Americans have 
little impreſſions of religion and of its being 
< eſſential to morality and good government, or 
< they have few men verſed in the ſcience of go- 
« vernment, or they are moſt dangerouſly torn by 
< party ſpirit; otherwiſe they would not have 
< exalted by a voluntary choice such a man to 
< the ſeat of the firſt magiſtrate. Juſt returning 
* from the tomb of the great and good Waſhing- 
ton, they ſeem to have buried all their virtue 
with him. They appear now to be a weak, a 
"6 divided, and an irreligious people, doomed to 
*« difſentions among themſelves, and to be an eaſy 
* prey to their ambitious neighbours.” Yes, 
my fellow citizens, there was a Waſhington. We 
ſhall never look on his fellow again.” * Two 
„ Waſhingtons come not in one age.” His name 
was, under God, our ſhield and defence. He 
' honored God, reverenced his ſabbaths, and attend- 
ed upon the inſtitutions of his worſhip. He has 
borne teſtimony in his farewel addreſs, that, 
"ee religion and morality are indiſpenſable ſupports 
of political proſperity ;* r < connect- 
« ed with private and public felicity.”” He raiſed 
his country to honor and happineſs by the exertion 
of his talents, and ſtill more by the magic of his 
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virtue. Let us not inſult his aſhes, and debaſe 


ourſelves in the ſight of the world by the "_— 
ment of an improper ſucceſsor. 


2. Consve the effects which the election of 
any man avowing the principles of Mr. Jefferſon 
would have upon our citizens. The effects would 
be, to deſtroy religion, introduce immorality, and 
looſen all the bonds of ſociety, Will it be ſaid, 
that he is a man of too much underſtanding and 
prudence to meddle with religion, and ſeek to dif- 
ſeminate his own principles? What aſſurance have 
we of this? We remember that Hazael, when fore- 
warned of the crimes which he would commit, an- 
Iwered, But what! is thy ſervant a dog that he 
„ ſhould do this great thing?“ And yet he after- 
wards did it. But Mr. Jefferſon tells us openly 
v hat his principles are; and we are to preſume that 
he will act upon them. It is a light thing with 
him to ſay there is zo God. He wiſhes to ſee a go- 
vernment where the people have no religious opt. 
nions and forms of worſhip. If he ſhould endea- 
vour to carry theſe principles into operation, and 
we ſhould complain, he might ſay, What right 
c had you to expect otherwiſe ? I told you before 
“ hand; and after this information you entruſted 


— 
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0 me. Had I not a better right to conclude, that 
« you rather approved of my principles, than ex- 
© pected me to renounce them? Mr. Jefferſon 
indeed has ſhown us, that his conduct will correſ- 
pond with his principles. . We have not forgotten 
the ſunday-feaſt of him and his friends at Frede- 
rickſburgh, in Virginia, on his return from the ſe- 
cond ſeat in government. 


To do Mr. Jefferſon, however, more than juſtice, 
let us ſuppoſe that he will make no attempts either 
by word or act to unſettle the religious belief; that 
he will not try his favorite project of a govern- 

ment without religion; and that he will not 
think it © high time for this country to get rid of 
40 religion and the clergy;““ will not the ſtation 


of Preſident alone have a moſt baneful influence? 
Does not every perſon acquainted with human 


nature, and who is attentive to the ſtate of manners 
in ſociety, know that the principles and manners 
of thoſe called the higher ranks, and eſpecially of 
thoſe- in the adminiſtration of government, ſoon 
pervade all claſſes ? Let the firſt . be a 
y is 18 
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This sentiment was expressed to one of the gust i 
ters in Philadelphia, by a pupil and admirer of Mr. Jefferson. 
Sequitur pasribus @quis.—l have mentioned only in one inatance 
the name; but all I relate depends on the best authority. I 
zhall not relate several other things, merely because I do not 
sufficiently know che WES, 
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profeſſed infidel, and infidels will ſurround him. 
Let him ſpend the ſabbath in feaſting, in viſiting 
or receiving viſits, in riding abroad, but never in 
going to church; and to frequent public worſhip 
will become unfaſhionable. Infidelity will become 
the prattle from the higheſt to the loweſt condition 
in life, and univerſal deſoluteneſs will follow. 
c The wicked walk on every ſide, when the vileft 
e men are exalted.” * 


Ino there have been ſome infidels whoſe 
Tives appeared to be outwardly regular, occaſioned, 


It may be, by the conſtitution of body or peculiar 


reſtraints, yet they have been generally vicious. It 
is certain that infidelity leads to licentious manners; 
and theſe again to the deſtruction of all ſocial order 


and happineſs. Principles are the fountain which, 


if corrupted, will ſend forth impure ſtreams. Epi- 
curus, it is ſaid, was exemplary in his life; but his 


_ doctrine that the ſupreme good of man conſiſted in 
F pleaſure, ruined the morals of the people. His 
. diſciples, taking his words in a groſs ſenſe, placed 


all their happineſs in bodily pleaſures and debauch- 
ery. Hume was amiable in his manners and ſeems 


to have been carried away by the pride of philoſo- 
phy; but thouſands have embraced his principles 
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as an excuſe for, and an encouragement, in their 
wickedneſs.* Surely, when we conſider the prins 
ciples. which have been induſtriouſly circulated in 
this country, and the hold which they have taken 
upon the minds of many; the want of ſubordina- 
tion in families; the diſſipation ; the mercenary 
diſpoſition; the party intereſts, and the party rage ; 
we have juſt occaſion of great alarm. Inſtead of 
encouraging in the ſmalleſt degree what would 
promote and ſyſtematize (if the expreſſion be pro- 
per) theſe evils, every virtuous man ought boldly 
to ſtem the torrent, and to warn aloud his country- 
men of the impending danger. Indifference or 
deſpondency is ruin. A little longer and It will be 
too late. The malady will have ſeized the vitals. 
The whole maſs. will be corrupted and diſſolution 
enſue. Who can tell, whether yet by the union 
and exertion. of the portion of virtue left us, God 
may cauſe that we periſh nat. 


3. Lzr me mention one confi deration more 
of a very ſerious nature, and that is, the diſhonor 
which would be done to God, and the fear of His 
diſpleaſure, if an oppoſer of Chriſtianity ſhould be 
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„Lord Nochester, during his lait illness, often exclarmed, 
* Mr. Hobbes and the philosophers have been my ruin ;” then 
putting his hand upon. a large bible that lay beside him, he cried 


out with great rapture, . G This, this 1 is the true philosophy.“ 
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preferred. Were our government not elective, 
there would be an excuſe for a weak or a bad man 
being exalted to the higheſt place. But when this 
depends upon our own choice, the blame muſt reſt 
entirely upon ourſelves; and the voice of the na- 
tion in calling a deiſt to the firſt office muſt be con- 
ſtrued into no leſs than rebellion againſt God. 
What he ſaid reſpecting the Iſraelites when they 
requeſted a king, he would fay reſpecting us, 
They have rejected me, that I ſhould not reign 
& over them.”* Though there is nothing in the 
conſtitution to reſtrict our choice, yet the open 
and warm preference of a manifeſt enemy to the 
religion of Chriſt, in a Chriſtian nation, would be 
an awful ſymptom of the degeneracy of that nation, 
and I repeat it, a rebellion againſt God. Whate- 
ver might be the intention, the conduQ would be- 
Tpeak nothing elſe. The want of a teſt or a pro- 
viſion that the ſupreme magiſtrate ſhould be a pro- 
feſſor of Chriſtianity would ſhow the temper of the 
nation the more clearly, and render their conduct 
the more ſtriking. We now freely declare our 
own choice. Would Jews or Mahometans, con- 
ſiſtently with their belief, ele& a Chriſtian? And 
ſhall Chriſtians be leſs zealous and aQtive than 
them? Shall we who proteſs to honor the Son of 
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God, willingly and deliberately promote a man 
who diſhonors him; one who, if he acts upon his 
belief, muſt oppoſe the propagation of what he 
deems an impoſition upon mankind and the ſource 
of miſeries. Moſt merciful God! forgive the 
thought of the heart, to take council together 
againſt thee, and againſt thine anoinTED, 


Tux friends of Mr. Jefferſon may be divided 
into three claſſes; one, who are the more intent 
upon his election becauſe they believe him to be an 
infidel; another, who are attached to his political 
principles, but do not wiſh, on account of his infi- 
delity, : :0 ſee him Preſident; and a third, who are 
in danger of being deceived and led aſtray by the 
ſide which they have eſpouſed. With the firſt, uo 
argument of mine can be expected to prevail. e 
ſofteſt name which I ſhall receive from them is bi- 
got, zealot, and enthuſiaſt. They will prefer Elec- 
tors, if they can enſure them, who are infidels; 3 
and if EleQors themſelves, they will vote for Mr. 
Jefferſon, To the fecond claſs nothing need be 
faid, for they feel and will do their duty. It is with 
the third and laſt claſs I would reaſon a little, in 
the moſt ſolemn, affeQionate, and earneſt manner. 


0 you believe that Mr. Jefferſon is. an oppo- 
ſer of divine revelation? Can any doubt remain in 
your minds after the evidence which has been pro- 
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duced? Or have you only a bare ſuſpicion of him ? 
Then you ought not to promote his election. Con- 
ſcience is not ſafe, while there is a doubt or ſuſpicion. 
Do you admit the remoteſt danger of the eonſequen- 
ces which have been pointed out ? Why then would 
you chooſe him? Where is the neceſſity of any riſk 
at all? Are there not other characters againſt whom 
there are not the ſame objections, and who are qua- 
lified to adminiſter the government? Do not appre- 
hend me to be an advocate for the other candi- 
dates.* At the ſame time I will ſay nothing againſt 
them. They are, I have reaſon to believe, irre- 
proachable. But there are many others, and you 
know that there are, who would fill the office of 
Preſident with reputation and uſefulneſs. Neceſſi- 
ty, therefore, you cannot plead ; and I will venture 
it as my ſerious opinion, that rather than be inſtru. 
mental in the election of Mr. Jefferſon, it would be 
more acceptable to God and beneficial to the inter. 
eſts of your country, to throw away your votes. 


Do you fay that there has long been a com- 
plaint againſt the meaſures of government; we 
wiſh to make a change ; and at any rate, there can 
be no harm in trying other men? Be it Id. 
But let your change be wiſe and prudent. Have 


9 Mr. Pinckney and Mr, Adams, 
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a regard for the honor of God, and the welfare of 
your country. Beware of approaching near to a 


ſurrender of judgment and conſcience to any 
political views. 


SOME time hereafter you will thank me for 
what I am now going to ſay, and pronounce it to 
be a ſalutary truth. At preſent you will hardly 
bear it. If Mr. Jefferſon ſhould be the Preſident, 
and ſhould adminiſter the government with the 
higheſt political wiſdom, your complaints will be 
as numerous and as grievous, in the ſpace of a 
ſhort time, as they are now. It never has been, 
.never will be, and never can be otherwiſe in the 
preſent ſtate of human affairs. Mankind are ims 
patient under juſt government. The outs murmur 
againſt the ins. All the expectants of office cannot 
be gratified. The greater part, change ever fo 
often, muſt be wofully diſappointed. * Party is 
& the madneſs of many for the gain of a few.“ 
The gameſter always complains that the cards 
axe badly ſhuffled until he gets a good hand.“ 


Tov may hear, as uſual, many ſtories circu- 
lated, and much abuſe. You may hear the 
miniſters of Chriſt aſſailed. You may hear the 
facts which I have ſtated denied or miſtepreſented. 
If admitted, ſome may offer to be ſureties for Mr. 


Jefferſon, that he will not interfere with religious 
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concerns. I beg you not to depend upon ſureties 
who may themſelves be bankrupts in the faith. 
Such will ſeek to banter you out of your conſcien- 


tious ſcruples, and if they cannot, will give you 
ſtrong aſſurance. It is a caſe in which you cannot 


admit a ſurety. The queſtion is not what he will 
do, but what he is. Is he aninfidel? then you 
cannot elect him without betraying your Lord. 
No circumſtance can warrant your preference of 
him. I beg you alfo to remark, that a character 
muſt be ſuſpicious when great pains are thought 
neceſſary to clear it up. Why all theſe pains, and 
-what need of ſureties ? "There is a ſhort and eaſy 
"way to ſettle the whole buſineſs. Let Mr. Jeffer- 
ſon only ſet his name to the firſt part of the 
apoſtle's creed. © I believe in God, the Father 


« Almighty, maker of heaven and earth. And 
„in Jesus Chriſt, his only begotten Son, our 
Lord.“ Can the miniſters of the goſpel, who 
are jealous for the glory of God, and the people 
to whom Chriſt is precious, require and expect 
leſs ?—You will hear it ſaid, that whatever may 
be the character of Mr. Jefferſon, he is net worſe 
than many of thoſe who cenſure him. Were this 
true, it would not excuſe his election. To chooſe 
A bad man becauſe others axe bad, can never b be a 
ſufficient reaſon, unleſs all 278. equally bad. 
That we have no 88 characters, I 
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aver is not true. Beſides it is not true that Mr. 
Jefferſon is as good as his opponents, in the ſenſe 
in which it ought to be taken. Though a man 
profeſſing chriſtianity may be as immoral in his 
conduct as a man profeſſing infidelity, yet who of 
theſe two is the beſt man to put into a place of 
high truſt and extenſive influence, is totally a differ- 
ent queſtion. I contend that the man profeſſing chriſ- 
tianity is infinitely ſafer ; and that chriſtians can- 
not conſiſtently with the dictates of their conſcience, 
and the obligations which they owe to their Divine 
Redeemer, voluntarily chooſe any other. The 
profeſſion will have great weight with the com- 
munity; it will more or leſs reſtrain the man 
Himſelf, and may operate in time to the entire 
-reformation of his life. But on the infidel we have 
no hold. In what way will you bind him who has 
broken the bands of religion aſunder and caſt away 
its cords from him ? 


WIL. you then, my fellow. citizens, with all 
this evidence, and all theſe conſequences before 
you, vote for electors who you believe will vote for 
Mr. Jefferſon ; or, if you are eleQors will you vote 
for him yourſelves? Can you do either of theſe 
with a clear judgment, a peaceful conſcience, 
and an unſhaken hand ? If you can, do it. Let 
nothing warp you from that line of conduct which 
an enlightened confcience direQs, and the great 
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Judge of all will approve. As to myſelf, were Mr. 
Tefferſon connected with me by the neareſt ties of 
blood, and did I owe him a thouſand obligations, 
1 would not, and could not vote for him. No; 
ſooner than ſtretch forth my hand to place him 
at the head of the nation, Let mine arm fall 
c from my ſhoulder- blade, and mine arm be broken 
* from the bone.“ I can exalt no man who 
reviles my Saviour. We have ſeen tokens of the 
divine diſpleaſure for ſeveral years paſt ; and ſhould 
the Preſidental chair be permitted to become © the 
« ſeat of the ſcornful,” I muſt conſider it as an 
awful frown from Heaven, and the beginning of 


miſeries. Natural peſtilence is mercy compared 


with moral; and no nation can be more unhappy 
than to forſake God, and to be given up by him. 
If to this we are doomed, may the years be ſhorten- 
ed! and may even you, the unwary inſtruments of 
drawing down the calamities, be fheltered, and 
obtain the forgiveneſs of God and your country! 


To conclude, I have not ſet my name to this 
addreſs ; not becauſe I am either afraid or aſhamed ; 
but becaufe I with it to be fairly judged by its own 


_ merits diſtin from every other confideration. On 


this account I wiſh to be always concealed ; at the. 
ſame time, if any apparent neceſſity ſhould occur, 


* Job xv. 22. 
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I ſhall immediately become known. I would ; feel 
criminal had I expreſſed myſelf with leſs warmth. 
J rather fear that I have not riſen to what the 
cauſe demanded. Againſt Mr. Jefferſon I have 
no perſonal reſentment. He and I can never be 
competitors for any place of honor and emolument. 
Separate him from his principles, and I could 
write his eulogium. Let me farther repeat, that 
no anſwer is intended in this addreſs to his philoſo- 
phical and religious principles; that the ſingle 
ching intended, is to ſhow that theſe principle are 
contrary to what we are taught in the holy ſcrip- 
tures, and that for this reaſon alone, he ought not 
to be honored and entruſted with the Preſidency 
of the United States of America.” 


POSTSCRIPT. 


- BxsIvss the passages which I have quoted from Mr. Jeffer- 
*0n's Notes, there is one of so extraordinary and dangerous à ha- 
ture, that it ought not to escape animadversion. In page 100, 
he says, „Were it made a question whether no law, as amon 
« the savage Americans, or too much law, as among the civilized 
Europeans, Submits man to the greatest evil, one Who bas seen 
« both conditions of existence, would pronounce it to be the last: 
% and that the sheep are happier of themselves, than under 
&« care of the wolves, It will be said, that great societies can- 
“ not exist without government, The savages therefore break 
« them into small ones.” Here is a preference plaiuly given of 
savage to civilized life. When this is taken in connection 
with the sentiment advanced about the belief of a God, those 
who have read Robison and Barruel will clearly perceive the prin- 
*ciples of the 1LLUNINATI in Europe. Their leading principles, 
are no religion and no government; that the institution of these 
has introduced misery; and that they, must be banished before 
mankind can enjoy that happiness for which nature intended them. 
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Niue are we tc understand by the wolves ?® Will Ma 
Jeſſerson say, that he means despots or tyrants ?, This would be 
{lifting the question; for he speaks of nations in which the Jaa 
governs. In absolute governments, the sui of the monarch, 
and not the /aw is supreme. In such governments, there is not 
too much, but too little law. It has ever been thought best in a 
free government to establish every thing by law, and to leave as 
little as possible to the arbitrary will of men; and iP evil arises 
{ from the multiplicity of laws, it is a less evil than to have no 
'$ law, If Mr. Jefferson means that any government is a wolf; 


. in this he contradicts the apostle Paul, who calls government, 
6 © 'Theordinance of God,“ and the officers, © God's ministers.”* 
; What he compares is xo law, and too much law, Does he 
5 mean that the American savages have no law? In this he is 
{| mistaken. "They have a government and laws which custom 
. has established. Or, does he mean that their form of govern- 


ment is the best? Then he prefers monarchy or aristocracy to 
democracy; for their governmeut by Sachems or chiets partakes 
more of the former than of the latter. In short, 1 see no way 
to reconcile Mr. Jefferson with himself, much less with the 
opinions of We wisest men, andthe Pecepts of religion. As to 
the savages breaking the great focieties into mall ener, I need 
only say that by so doing, room is made for more Sachems, but 
I doubt whether more freedom and happiness are introdu cad. 
Were the United States broken into several republics, more am- 
bitious men would be gratified, but the people would be less 
, Happy. | : | F 
" Wuar I have principally in vie is to fix the attention upon 
the spirit of infidelity which the paSage breathes. Some insist 
that before the gospel can be pre ched with success to the Indi- 
ans, they must be civilized. If this opinion be just, then Mr. 
i Jefferson, think ing them happier in their uncivilized 
state, must be opposed to preaching the gospel among 
them. Others assert with myself, that to preach. the gospel 
among them is the great mean to civilize them. If this pinion 
be just, still Mr. Jefferson opposes the preaching of the g 
The heep, says he, are happier of tbemieluet, thangnder care of 
the wolves, Thus, the happiest state of man is, according to 
| the sage of Monticello, 10 be without law, without government, 
and without religion; to continue just as, he was born, “ a wild 
| asses colt.“ Sk | 
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Wro are we e understand by the evolves ?2 Will Mp 
Jefferson say, that he means despots or tyrants ? "Uhis would be 
-lifting the question; for he speaks of nations in which the Ja 
goveriiss In absolute governments, the goil of the monarch, 
and not the la is supreme. In such governments, there is not 
too much, but too little law. It bas ever been thought best in a 
*ree government to establish every thing by law, and toleave as 
little as possible to the arbitrary will of men; and if evil arises 
trom the multiplicity of Jaws, it is a less evil than to have no 
liv, it Mr. Jefferson means that any government is a a9 
in this he contradicts the apostle Paul, who calls government, 
& 3hcordinance of God,” and Ye officers, © God's ministers.“* 
What he compares 13 % aao, and too much laau. Does be 
mean that the American savages have no law? In this he is 
mistaken. They have a government and laws which custcm 
bas egtabligied, Or, does he mean that their form of govern- 
ment is the best? Then. he prefers monarchy or aristocracy to 
democracy; tor their governmeut by Sachems or chiets partakes 
more oi the former than of the latter. In short, 1 see no way 
to reconcile Mr. Jeiferson with himself, much less with the 
opinions of We wisest men, and the precepts of religion. As tv 
the *avages breaking the great societies into small ener, 1 nee! 
oniy say that by so doing, room is made for more Saclems, but. 
I doubt whether moie freedom and happiness are intwroduLld, 
Yere the United States broken into several republics, more au.“ 
bitious men would be gratified, but the people would be icss 
happy. 3 

Wurar I have principally in vie is to fix the attention upon 
the spirit of inſidelity which the be breathes. Some insist 
chat before the gospel can be preached with success to tlie Indi- 
ans, they must be civilized. If this opinion be just, then Mr. 
Jefferson, think ing them happier in their uncivilized 
state, must be opposed to preaching the gospel among 
them. Others assert with myself, that to preach the gospel 
among them is the great mean to civilize them. If this opinion 
be just, still Mr. Jefferson opposes the preaching of the gospel. 
The sheep, says he, are happier of themielves, than nder care of 
the wolves, Thus, the happiest state of man is, according to 
the sage of Monticello, 10 be without law, without government, 
and without religion; to continue just as, he was born, © a wild 
asses col:.“ 
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